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I.—OrpnHevs. 














{Orpheus civilizing the Inhabitants of Thrace. } 


James Barry was born at Cork, in 1741. His father 
was the master of a coasting-vessel; and being a plain, 
rough sailor, did not think of any other profession for his 
son than his own. But young Barry early evinced a 
predilection for literature and art; and, with that ardour 
which distinguished him through life, devoted all the 
time he could steal from sleep and other occupations to 
study. At the age of twenty-two he went to Dublin, and 
exhibited, at the Royal Dublin Society, a picture which 
attracted the attention of Edmund Burke. Under the 
patronage of that noble-minded and most distinguished 
man he went to London, and was sent by him to Rome 
to perfect his education. 

At Rome he remained five years : he returried to Eng- 
Jand in 1770. The rest of his life was spent in London, 
where he died on the 26th of February, 1806. The 
circumstances of his death were, like those of his life, 
marked by peculiarity. Being taken ill with a cold fit 
of pleuritic fever at the ordinary where he usually dined, 
he was i home ina coach ; but the key-hole of 

Vou. VII. 





the house having been filled up by some mischievous boys, 
it was found impossible to enter. A friend procured him 
a bed at the house of a neighbour; here he desired 
to be left alone, and locked himself up for forty hours 
without medical assistance. He lingered for twenty days, 
when he expired. 

Barry’s life is an instructive lesson. With genius ofa 
high order, an enthusiastic devotion “to art, untiring in- 
dustry, great moral courage and disinterestedness, he 
lived and died a poor man; many who knew him not 
liking him, and few who attached themselves to him 
remaining as friends. Burke placed him, as he had 
placed Crabbe, on the road to independence and reputa- 
tion ; but the personal advantages which might have 
resulted to the artist from his fine endowments, natural 
and cultivated, were neutralized by an excessive irritabi- 
lity of temperament. His self-appreciation was not that 
small, bustling vanity, which is often an accompaniment 
of mediocrity and a selfish disposition; it was the con- 
sciousness of power, which even the most “~ possessor 
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of it must feel. But with large views, he became shut 
up in a kind of bigotry of art : he looked intensely at his 
object, and then thought that others should’ see as he saw 
and feel as he felt. ‘This would have been comparatively 
harmless, if his angry temperament had not bristled up 
like the porcupine whenever his views or theories were 
touched. At Rome he involved himself in disputes with 
his fellow-students; and Burke wrote him a letter of 
advice. In England he was deprived of his professor- 
ship of painting, and expelled the Royal Academy, as a 
consequence of disputes with its members. Whether he 
was right or wrong in the charges which he brought 
against the Academy is quite beside the question of the 
manner in which he brought them. It is always un- 
kind, and it is frequently unwise and impertinent, in even 
the most gifted, needlessly to offend the prejudices and 
the conventional usages of society. Men in general see 
but the outward forms of each other: and that admira- 
tion of manifested talent which is yielded warmly when 
gratuitously given, is often alloyed with a grudge or a 
sneer when it is made payable on demand. 

Had Barry lived, he would have found that the world 
is not altogether a mass of ingratitude. The earl of Bu- 
chan set on foot a subscription for him, which amounted 
to about 1000/., in order to purchase him an annuity. 
His death prevented the completion of the project. 

While he was on the Continent, Barry was much an- 
noyed by the prevailing opinion respecting the capabili- 
ties of England and Englishmen to produce and excel in 
the higher departments of art. Montesquieu, Du Bos, 
and Winckelman, had advanced opinions that our cli- 
mate, soil, and food were natural drawbacks to our 
advancement ; and though it was admitted that we some- 
times suceeeded admirably in execution, we were deemed 
incapable of reaching the higher region of design. 
Barry, on his to this country, entered the lists as 
the ehamplan of Bi jand. He published, in 1775, an 
* Inquiry into id and imaginary Obstructions to the 
Acq sion of s in England ;’ and shortly after- 
wards the work of painting an epic poem, with the 
intention @ , by his own hand, that both design 
and certo ld arise and be combined in gur “ fog- 
coyered island,” as well as under the clearer sky of Italy. 
The idea was a noble one; it was the child of genius; 
and the spirit and manner in which Barry entered on 
his work, and finished it, were worthy of the object pro- 
posed. He offered to the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, to paint, gratui- 
tously, a series of pictures ilhistrative of the progress of 
man from a savage to a civi state, or, to express it 
in his own words, “ That the attainment of happiness, 
individual as well as public, depends on the development, 
proper cultivation, and perfection of the human faculties, 
physical and moral, which are so well calculated to lead 
human nature to its true rank, and the glorious designa- 
tion assigned for it by Providence.” His offer was 
accepted, and for seven years, amid many privations, he 
laboured at his task. When finished, he obtained 700/., 
of which 500/. was the result of an exhibition of his 
yictures, and 200/. a present from the Society to whom 
he had given them. tt is a painful reflection that “ this 
sum comprises nearly the whole produce of his profes- 
sional career.” With a knowledge of this fact, one looks 
at the pictures as if they had been worked out with sighs 
aud tears, and by the support of many a stinted meal. 
But he was absorbed in his work; and that “ in- 
firmity of noble minds * which leads them to “spurn 
delights and live laborious days” held him on till he had 
finished what is now, with all its defects, as fine a monu- 
ment of the genius of art as has been accomplished in 
England by any single individual. . 
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oblong ; two of the pictures have been adapted for each 
side, and are each forty-two feet long ; the other four are 
in pairs at each end, and are each fifteen feet two inches 
long. The pictures are all of a uniform height, eleven 
feet ten inches. The subjects are, Orpheus civilizing the 
inhabitants of Thrace; a Grecian Harvest-home; the 
Victors at Olympia ; an Allegorical Representation of the 
Thames, typifying England and Commerce ; the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts distributing its annual 
neat and Elysium, or the State of final Retribution. 

e latter, and the Victors at Olympia, are the two great 
pictures of the series. 

Justice wi i be best done to Barry’s pictures by con- 
sidering them first in the light which he considered them 
himself, and then to look at them with the eyes of our 
own understanding. 

The artist required a starting point for the commence- 
ment of the idea he wished to develop, namely, the pro- 
gress of man from the snrage to the civilized state. He 
accordingly selected the celebrated in Grecian 
mythology, Orpheus, and placed him in the midst of the 
wild inhabitants of Thrace, whom he is d to have 
civilized. The reader is doubtless familiar with some of 
the many Grecian fables told respecting Orpheus. He is, 
as it were, the type or personification 0 music of the 
ancient Greeks. Overloaded as the early an history 
is with fabulous circumstances, there is, day ih- 
dation of truth in much that is related; ¢ thon 
therefore, the existence of such a p 
been denied, we may assume that 
haps several individuals, whose hy 
influence over their fellow-men Ae 
the actions ascribed to Orpheus. is set as one 
of the Argonauts; and Plato on ved hi 
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Orpheus, then, in the picture, is the prineipal person- 
age ; 4 att csi him as Be poetis mage 
or personification 0 ple of civilizatiay roun 
him are t Of etary ening in 

ned iptq silence 


wonder ta his | ye song, 
by his music. He appea z: 
Abt Tat iy om 
action 0} , the song appéars t » and 
the music an cocoate BATT as it should always be 
where utility and instruction are intended. His hearers, 
who are represented in what is called a state of nature, 
are most of them armed with clubs, and clad in the spoils 
of wild beasts ; an allusion to their being possessed of 
courage and eps to subdue lions and tigers, but want- 
ing wisdom and skill to prevent retaliation on themselves 
or their feeble offspring. The latter circumstance is illus- 
trated by a woman, at some distance on the other side of 
the river, milking a goat, her two children sitting near 
her at the entrance of the habitation (a cave), where the 
are ill-secured against a lion, who discovers them as he 
is prowling about for prey : still farther in the distance 
are seen two horses, one of which js run down by a tiger. 
By this incident it is bight 6 mqres out that the want of 
human culture is an evil which extends beyond our own 
species, to all animals intended for domestication, and 
which have no other defence than the industry and wis- 
dom of man.” . 

Such is Barry’s view of his picture: let us now look 
at it for ourselves. If,—as Wordsworth affirms,— 

“ We live by admiration, hope, and love ; 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend,”’ 

then has Barry very finely embodied the elements of 
civilization, “ Admiration, hope, and loye” are depicted 
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on the countenances of the auditors of Orpheus ; and the 
sentiments thus aroused seem about to be “well and 
wisely fixed,” by the rapt intelligence of the female por- 
tion. In the character of woman lies much of that moral 
power by which man ascends “ in dignity of being.” If, 
again, “the fundamental ideas contained in the word Civi- 
lization are—the continual advancement of society in 
wealth and prosperity, and the improvement of man in 
his individual capacity,” then has Barry gone upon the 
principles of P hy in making the music, or 
the movement feelings, subordinate to the song, or 
the instruction Of the understanding. If, again, “ pure 
invention i8 but the habit of a liar,” and F wo to 
eternal mtist be based on truth, then has Barry placed 
the lyre in the hands of Orpheus, not only in compliance 
with the Grecian fable, but in compliance with what is 
true in of man. In the notes to the “ Pictorial 
Bible” it is agsumed that the “harp” of our English 
version is the lyre of antiquity; and what reader of the 
Bible is i it of how the youthful David charmed the 
“ evil spirit ” iil by his melodious skill? or how, in 










maturer years, ressed by the cates of a king- 
dom, he relieved hi i mind by singing to his lyre 
those noble strains which have been the solace of thou- 
sands in succe ges; and which will yet exert their 
humanizing influences iti a later age of the world, and 
amid the accumulated tritimphs of civilization? In all 


+7 has _ this picture, as he 
ainted the sefi ifit of poetry and truth. 

" But the idea of the ture is chargeable with defec- 
tiveness, and there is incotigruity in some of the details. 
The idea of the series pr upon that false view of 
the progress of matt which sents him first as a 
hunter, then as @ ue of the ea en from =e as 
from a vantage ground, Way in civilization. 
How does he repel the at of { heus in “a 
state of nature?” “It is a cil * he says, “ of- 
ten observed by travellers, that the value and estimation 
of women increase according to the growth and cultiva- 
tion of society, and that among savage nations their 
merits are disregarded, and they are in a condition little 
better than beasts of burden; all offices of fatigue and 
labour, war and hunting excepted, beitig reserved for 
them. It is to prove the truth of this observation, that a 
woman is leaning on her male companion, and carrying a 
dead fawn upon her shoulder.” Does this figure indeed 
prove the truth of the observation? The Greeks always 
gave Diana and her nymphs, notwithstatiding their sup- 
posed masculine occupation, exceeding grace and delicacy 
of form. But this was the of pure invention; 
and the poetry of Barry was intended as the poetry of 
truth. Does that gracehl delicate figure with the dead 
fawn over her shoulder indicate aught of the abject con- 
dition of woman amongst uncivilized man? She leans 
with a confiding look upon the athletic figure before her. 
But uncivilized man is 4 in even thiftutest mat- 
ters ; a sentiment of beauty is not foutid in savage life, 
and affectionate, intelligent confidence, and delicacy of 
form, are the result of education, freedom from abject toil, 
and high refitiement. It is this that gives sach a charm 
to Milton’s “ Eye.” She comes perfect from the hand of 
her Creator ; she is placed in a garden, sheltered from 
the influences of weather, atid freed from all necessity of 
inere bodily toil; and therefore when she advances to 
meet Adam we feel how true it must be that “ grace was 
- all her steps,” and that every motion was “ dignity and 
ove.” : 

The princrpal figures in the picture aré grouped with 
considerable skill. Otpheus, as the chief ob ioe hs Billy 
contrasted by the tall figure, whose athletic form and awe- 
struck countenance Contrast again with the delicate figute 
of his companion with the dead fawn over her shoulder. 
The females seated on the tary are again well-contrasted 
by the advanced figure of the old man, Who leaning on 
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his elbow looks up towards the inspired musician with 
a sort of admiring yet incredulous wonder. On the right 
of Orpheus two individuals are inspecting a scroll, in- 
tended as a supplementary evidence of what he did for 
the civilization of his fellows: the scroll is supposed to 
contain the doctrines which he taught. One individual 
is introduced as “ contemplating his hands, and the various 
uses to which they are corivertible; he appears as if, for 
the first time, struck with the idea that ‘ know- 
ledge is power.’ A numbet of m te particulars are 
intended to complete the story i the , Fragments 
of the acorn are supposed to the iniserable sub- 
aneots incultivated nature ;” 
aid the lamb bound, with the kiife, fire, &c., to express 
the preparations for sacrifice, and, by implication, the 
first wo of the truths of teligion oh the minds of the 
auditors of Orpheus. We caiitiot contlude with the af- 
tion that “the whole of this picture shows with 

ar energy the effect of those benefits which accrue 

to mankind from religion and philosophy, and the abso- 
lute necessity of substituting the love and pursuit of truth, 
justice, order, and social life, in lieu of the fraud, violence, 
and disorder of the sayage state;” but we may freely 
anid safely affirm that this picture, as a portion of a re- 
markable series, is worthy of the extraordinary man by 
whom it was painted. 
Fvrangaanes i of Knowl a practised results of oe 
togtess of physics, chemistry, and mechanics are of the 
fiost tharvelidas kind ; and to make them all distinct would 
require a com of ancient and modern states: ships 
that were moted by htiman labour in the ancient world are 
transported by the wirids; and a piece of steel touched by 
the magnet points to the mariner his unerring course from 
the old to the new world; and by the exertions of one man 
of genius [J Aes Wart], aided by the resources of che- 
mistry; a power which by the old 0 ts could hardly 
have beeh imagined, has been generated and applied to 
almost all the machinery of active life—the steam-engine 
rforms not only the labour of horses but of man; by com- 
inations which appear almost possessed of intelligence, 
waggons are moved by it, constructions made, vessels caused 
to perform voyages in — to wind and tide, and a 
power placed in human hands which seems almost unlimited. 
To these novel and still extending improvements may be 
added others, which, though of a secondary kind, yet mate- 
rially affect the comforts of life: the collecting from fossil 
materials the elements of combustion, and applying them 
so as to illuminate, by a single operation, houses, streets, 
and even cities. If you lovk to the results of chemical arts, 
you will find new substances of the most extraordinary na- 
ture applied to novel ees you will find a few experi- 
ments in electricity leading to the marvellous result of 
disarming the thunder-cloud of its terrors, and you will see 
new instruments created by human ingenuity, possessing 
the same powers as the electrical cognne of living animals. 
To whatever part of the vision of modern times you cast your 
eyes, you will find marks of aan a and improvement ; 
and the results of intellectual labour, or of scientific genius, 
are permanent, and incapable of being lost. Monarchs 
change their plans, governments their objects; but a piece 
of steel touched by the magnet rves its character for 
ever, and secures to man the dominion of the trackless 
ocean. A new period of society may send armies from the 
shores of the Baltic to those of the Euxine, and the empire 
of the followers of Mahomet may be broken in pieces by a 
northern people, and the dominion of the Britons in Asia 
may share the fate of that of Tamerlane or Gengis Khan; 
but the steam-boat which ascends the Delaware or the St. 
Lawrence will be contintied to be used, and will carry the 
civilization of an improved people into the deserts of North 
America and into the wilds of Canada. In the cominon 
history of the world, as conipiled by authors in general, al- 
most all the great changes of nations are confounded with 
changes in their dynasties, and events are usually referred 





either to sovereigns, chiefs, heroes, or their armies, which 
do in fact originate from entitely different causes, either of 
an intellectual or moral nature. Governments depend far 
more than. is ouie supposed upon the opinion of the 
people and the spirit of the age and nation.— Last Days of 
a Philosopher, by 8 
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, by Sir H. Davy. 
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ISLE OF PORTLAND. 


[Portland Quarry.] 


[Continued from No, 377.] 

Portianp being a part of the ancient demense lands, 
the quarries are held by the sovereign as lord of the 
manor, and let out to proprietors under various forms of 
tenure. The quarries are about 100 in number. The 
crown holds and works about a fourth ; and the rest are 
shared between some half-dozen proprietors, who pay a 
nominal rent per acre, and a real rent of 2s. per ton for 
every ton of stone raised and shipped. .The immediate 
management of the quarries is entrusted to stewards or 
_—— at fixed salaries, averaging 70/. per annum. 

nder them are several “ masters” or foremen, who take 
the oversight of a certain number of men, and whose pay 
varies from that of a common q man to 50/. yearly. 
The quarry itself is usually worked by a company of six 
men and two bay, whose pay in all cases depends on the 
actual amount of stone “ won” and delivered to the agent. 

Before proceeding to explain the processes used in 
getting the stone, it will be necessary first to describe the 
structure of the crust or superficial strata of the island. 
A visitor would accomplish this at once by a glance at 
any clean-faced cliff in his neighbourhood, but in the ab- 


sence of ocular demonstration the following description 
and the cut in the next page will very clearly exhibit its 
constitution. 

First occurs the surface-soil, 7 feet deep. Second, three 


layers of grit, ealled “ Bur-stone, Ca 
collectivel »the “'Turf-layer,” 16 feet. ird, Roach-stone, 
9 feet; which immediately covers the Portland stone 
of commerce, in a compact horizontal bed of about 8 feet 
in depth. Beneath it follow. various beds of clay, marl, 
flint, &c. Here then we have a superincumbent mass of 
earth and stone, 32 feet in depth, which must all be re- 


& Scull-cap,” or 








moved before a single foot of the good stone it covers can 
be procured,—a hard task, and one which is rendered 
still more so by the fact we have before mentioned, that 
till this is done the workmen are not entitled to any re- 
muneration. In a quarry of this size, and worked by the 
number of hands described, the labours of three years are 
required to accomplish the task. First, the , mca of 
surface-soil and rubbish are dug, and carried in strong 
iron-bound barrows, to be thrown over the fallow fields in 
the neighbourhood. . Next, the “ Turf-layer” is raised, 
but the obstinacy of its structure and its weight make it 
a work of serious labour. The strata of which it is com- 
posed sometimes present great solidity, and at other 
times are naturally split in large masses; in both cases 
they have to be reduced to small lumps, and lifted into 
carts. The breakage is done by i | wedges, and 
other similar contrivances; and the lifting by a peculiarly 
formed shove:, whose long handle is laid along the thigh, 
and the load raised by a sudden jerk, the combined action 
of the arm and knee, and thrown into a cart, to which 
seven or more horses are attached, and by whom it is 
carried, either to be thrown over the cliffs into the sea, or 
piled up in large mounds at a distance. The Roach-stone 
is the next stratum, and as it is unbroken in its mass, of 
great hardness, and nine or more feet in depth, it requires 
of course a long.struggle to accomplish its removal. Af- 
ter clearing the surface, the-first ig is the prepara- 
tion of a blast, for splitting the Roach into blocks suf- 
ficiently small for removal. A circular hole, 4 feet 8 
inches in depth by three inches in width, is then drilled 
in the rock ; filled at the bottom to the height of 2} inches 
with gunpowder, tightly rammed, and connected with @ 
train on the outside. is is then fired, and an explo- 
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s‘on follows, which splits the stone for several yards around 
into perpendicular rents of about an inch across. The 
masses of stone between these rifts have now to be re- 
moved, and as some of them weigh upwards of fifty tons, 
an amount of power would seem to Ne required, far be- 
yond the compass of halfa dozen quarrymen, and the scanty 
mechanical means at their disposal. The only instru- 
ments used are rollers of various sizes, and strong double- 
handed jacks ; months are consequently consumed in the 
slow-paced operation. Three of the jacks are placed 
against the mass, and then follows what may perhaps be 
justly deemed the severest struggle in which human bones 
and muscles were ever engaged. More than one hundred 
thousand pounds of stone have to be moved a hundred 
yards and more over heaps of loose stones, by half a dozen 
men ! The jacks being fixed in the most advantageous posi- 
tions, the men commence to heave round the winches ; and 
then the shrill cry is heard of “ High, boys, high,” repeated 
with great rapidity. Meanwhile the winches of the 
jacks, turned against so prodigious an amount of re- 
sistance, make a progress as slow as the minute hand of 
a watch. It is sufficient, however, if they do really turn 
at all, for it is by the smallest possible degrees the re- 
moval is at length accomplished and the pit cleared for 
the production of the best stone. The exhaustion which 
these labours occasion is evidenced by the frequent pe- 
riods of rest, and in the constant use of the water-keg, 
from which they drink copiously. One of the men, when 
I asked him if the work was hard, said, “ Sir, we are 
obliged to heave our hearts out, and all in the sun too!” 
They do not, however, appear to suffer any permanent 
damage by their labours, and but little abatement of 
strength, even in extreme old age. A night’s rest cures 
all. One old fellow upwards of seventy years of age, 
who was doing the work of the strongest, told me, that 
through that long period he had never known sickness. 
The secret of this is to be found in pure air, free expo- 
sure to all weathers, and a certain quiet of mind. 

When a quarry has been cleared of its rubbish, and 
the flooring of good Portland stone brought fairly into 
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view, the real bus:ness of a quarryman—that by which 
he would choose to be known—commences. All his pre- 
liminary labours have required little beyond the exercise 
of mere strength, but now judgment and ingenuity are 
called for in the selection and preparation of the rude 
lumps of stone for architectural purposes; and the 
labourer becomes an artisan. ‘The cleared bed of pure 
stone is found to be split in numerous directions by what 
are called “ gullies,” and these of course divide it into 
masses, varying in size according tothe width of the gul- 
lies. In this way blocks of every imaginable size and 
form are procured; and when they have been wedged 
out, a council is held by the men, and it is discussed 
whéther this one would make a pier-stone for a bridge ; 
another, a shaft for a column ; a third, a baluster for a 
parapet, and soon. These important uses determined, 
the masses are severally dragged to convenient spots, and 
reduced to square or appropriate forms by the action of 
a double-headed iron picker, called a “kivel,” and 
weighing twenty-five pounds. ‘The only business re- 
maining, previous to the delivery of the stones to the 
wharf, is to ascertain their weight, and to mark it on 
them. The former is computed by measure, 16 square feet 
being estimated to weigh a ton; and the latter by cutting 
the amount in certain hieroglyphic characters. A mono- 
gram of the proprietor’s name is also added. The mea- 
suring rod used for the above purpose was covered with 
odd symbols, of which I could make nothing. 

When the stone is ready for delivery, it 1s lifted on a 
stage-like cart, with solid wooden wheels, exactly resem- 
bling the waggon of the ancients and the Moorish bull- 
cart of Spain at this day. To this is yoked seven 
horses ; and in the case of the western quarries it is then 
taken to a railway station at the top of Fortune’s Well 
hill, and entrusted to the care of a company, who send it 
round the hills, by inclined planes, to a wharf at the foot 
of the Chesil bank, a mile and a half distance, and for 
which they are authorized to charge 8d. per ton for stone 
of the best, and 4d. for roach and other kinds of inferior 
quality. 


AS \S We 
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| Western Cliffs, Portland.] 








1 THE PENNY 
We have mentioned that eae are paid only for 
ihe stone actually delivered from the quarry. Ten shil- 
lings a ton is fixed by common consent as the average 
price, and this is supposed to include the value of all the 
reliminary labour. The money thus earned is placed to 
his credit, and at the end of six months an account is made 
out, and a balance determined, which is often agaiast 
the workman; the labour of “winning” the stone oc- 
cupying a period of three years; and the men receiving 
nothing in the interval, the agents meet the destitution 
which would otherwise be suffered by opening chandlers’ 
stores, and letting the workmen have all the larger neces- 
saries of life on account of their prospective gains. The 
average amount earned by a workman, if he were con- 
stantly employed, would be 12s. per week; but this 
average is much reduced by various casualties. Thus, if 
it rain before nine o’clock in the morning, he is not 
allowed to work that day ; if the wind be high, the dust 
of the pit drives him from his labours ; should the mar- 
kets be dull, his week is reduced to four days ; if a burial 
take place, he is obliged, on the tolling of the church- 
bell, which commences at noon, to leave work for the rest 
of the day ; and should the deceased happen to be a 
stranger, he is even compelled, by immemorial usage, to 
attend and assist the obsequies. Added to this is the 
time lost by accidents, which in so perilous a trade are 
frequent ; and the cost of tools also, which are found by 
himself. These drawbacks combine to reduce the weekly 
wages to an average of 9s. or 10s; but even that small 
pittance is pearls. reduced to 7s. 

The earnings of a quarryman being so small, and his 
family very commonly large, it may be worthy of inqui 
how they are supported; and as they are both we 
fed and well clothed, and have never resorted to 
“* parish allowance,” except in some few cases of extreme 
age and decrepitude, the subject becomes one of the 
deepest interest. The resources of a Portland family are 
the following :—1. An acre of land, used either for rais- 
ing corn, —— or the general products of a gar- 
den. For this 20s. rent and 10s. tithe and poor-rate are 
paid, and 30s. is supposed to be the cost of seed and 
miscellaneous expenses. The corn and to grounds 
are mostly on the top of the island, and the gardens on 
the declivities. On these little plots the men spend their 
leisure evenings and holidays in a diligent cultivation of 
the best vegetable products. In this way flour for the 
puddings, potatoes for the winter store, and, notwith- 
standing the sterility of the soil, a good supply of small 
fruits and esculent vegetables, are produced. Gooseber- 
ries, sheltered by walls from the sea-breeze, bear abun- 
dantly in the season. Gooseberry-cakes, of the size and 
form of Cheshire cheeses, may be seen drying in the sun 
(before baking) at many of the cottage windows. 2. A 
cow is often procured by the savings of the thrifty house- 
wives ; the grazing costs nothing, the Vern-hill serving 
as meadow land for the common use of the island. Milk 
is consequently cheap and abundant; and home-made 
cheeses are found on most tables. 3. Fowls are numer- 
ously reared, and add the luxury of eggs to bacon. 4. 
On the Southern Downs the common mushroom grows 
in great abundance, and to an enormous size. I mea- 
sured some a foot in diameter. These are carefully 
gathered, and enter largely into the seasoning of a Port- 
land feast. 5. Water-cresses aré found sparingly in 
moist spots, but aré gleaned with dili and provide 4 
= for the breakfast. 6. On all peri ogra (and 
these are numerous, crops being raised in alternate 
years) the Cuckoo-pint (Arum Mac , 
unparalleled abundance, and the field is theit called a 
“ starch-moor :” the roots are gathered by the women, 
the farinaceous matter is extracted, and a fine supply of 
British arrowroot secured. Much of it is sold in - 
mouth, and the produce brought home in clothing. The 
Society of Arts, by judicious gifts, formerly gave great 
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encouragemént to this manufacture in Portland. 7, 
Harvest-work is exclusively performed by women ; and 
as none but Portlanders are employed, a comfortable 
purse is thus secured by many families for winter pur- 
poses. 8. Fish of every sort abounds, and is sold at low 
prices fresh from the sea. The village of Chiswell is 
wholly employed in the conduct of the fisheries. This 
is, of course, a very capital circumstance in the economic 
history of Portland ; and as Weymouth takes all the sur- 
plus produce, an additional advantage is derived in the 
many occasional shillings which the young women of the 
island earn by its carriage thither. 9. Shepherd’s work 
on the plains is performed by the younger boys, who are 
paid in food and clothing. 10. Fuel costs nothing: the 
island is destitute both of coal and wood, and as a sub- 
stitute dried cow-dung is used. The females are em- 
loyed all the early part of summer mornings in col- 
ecting and drying it, and in stacking up a reserve for 
winter consumption. It burns with a low clear flame 
and emits much heat, but to a stranger has a slightly 
unpleasant smell. 
us the Portlander and his busy family, by an in- 
dustrious and potent use of the scanty favours of the 
comparatively barren rock on which they spend their 
days, contrive to support themselves in a degree of com- 
fort rarely equalled by the poor of their own or any other 
country. 

The frugality and perseverance exhibited in these pur- 
suits would naturally lead us to infer the existence along 
with them of a high tone of moral feeling. 

1. They have no place of confinement in the island, 
and stocks, whip ing-posts, or any analogous instru- 
ments or modes Hi punishment, are totally unknown. 2. 
The magis' is a sinecure,a committal not taking 
place once in fifty years. “ Jn shart,” said an islander 
whom we questioned, “ an accident might happen in 
that length, but then it would be a chance.” 3. No 
persons are allowed to live together in an unmarried 
state. 4. The Sabbath is strictly observed with uni- 
form propriety. The degree of sanctity with which 
it is regarded may be estimated by the fact that I heard 
it related as a tale of wonder that in London bvys 
were actually allowed to play marbles on Sunday. 5. 
The strongest oath and-the common expletive is, “ On the 
word of a Portland man.”? These facts,in connexion 
with various others of a similar but minor character, 
— an amount of public virtue as admirable as we 

lieve it to be unparalleled in the British Islands. We 
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were happy, but not —_ in learning that this de- 


sirable state of things is clearly traceable to the influence 
of Bible principles, a circumstance which we shall not 
stay here to prove, beyond stating that in the Wesleyan 
chapel at Fortune’s Well, out of a congregation of 600 
persons, there are 170 approved communicants. 

The Portland q en constitute about 500 of the 
population, and are evidently a distinct and well-defined 
race. They are nobly formed, and come very nearly to 
the finest antique models of strength and beauty. In 
height they from 5 feet 10 inches to 6 feet. Large 

well knit and strongly-compacted muscles, con- 
med in their united energies by the hardest labour, in 
a pure atmosphere, give them a power so Herculean, that 
three ewts. is lifted by men of ordinary strength with 
ease. Their features are regularly and boldly developed ; 
eyes black, but deprived of their due > rae by the 
partial closure of the lids, caused by the glare of the 
stone ; complexion a bright ruddy orange ; the hair dark 
plentiful and the expression of the counte- 
nance mild and intelligent. eir usual summer cos- 
tumé on working days is a slouched straw hat covered 
with Canvass aiitl painted black, a shirt with narrow blue 
stripes, and white canvass trousers. On Sundays they 
add to these a sailor’s short blue jacket, and look very 
like good-natured tars in their holiday trim. 
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Having spent some time in inspecting the quarries, we 
may now proceed to other parts of the island. 

On reaching Blacknor Point, the road should be again 
taken on the edge of the cliffs. Inland nothing is to be 
seen but barren downs, dotted here and there with scanty 
flocks of Portland sheep. These are elegant creatures ; 
smallness of limbs, delicacy of features, and a certain 
look of goodnatured intelligence distinguish them. The 
mutton is highly esteemed in the neighbourhood. Turn- 
ing from the downs, the sight is perpetually relieved by 
the cliff scenery. Black and hideous caverns, “long 
lashed by rude winds”—rocks varying from one to three 
hundred feet in height, severed by convulsions from the 
body of the island, stand nodding te their fall—chasms 
of great depth, running inwards to distances beyond the 
examination of the most curious, intercept the path, and con- 
stitute, by the rapidity of their succession and the strange- 
ness of their forms and combinations, a series of magni- 
ficent pictures. The first mile of the walk will be 
amusingly diversified by the black-backed gull (Larus 
marinus) and the herring-gull (Larus argenteus), who 
build in the cliffs, and rise in vast numbers on the ap- 
proach of a stranger, uttering a succession of sounds so 
like those of hearty laughter, that I repeatedly fancied 
myself the subject of human merriment. Occasionally 
also, in retired bays, various species of auks and puffins 
may be observed in small parties, swimming and diving 
in apparently the most harmonious rivalry. A walk of 
a mile terminates in a series of land-slips, in the midst of 
which several workings for the dislocated stone are esta- 
blished, approached by pathways so steep and narrow that 
the foot of a chamois would seem to be required for their 
safe passage. In these places the blocks of stone are 
tossed over to the beach, and lifted on board small vessels 
during calm weather. Proceeding onwards, the upper 
and lower lighthouses come into view. These are well- 
built ‘structures, admirably ventilated, and furnished with 
numerous stationary burners of intense brilliancy. Each 
of these establishments is surrounded with two or three 
neat dwellings, for the residence of the families and serv- 
ants of the respective keepers. ‘These abodes must be 
very monotonous ;—six months out of the twelve the 
winds are so high, the wife of one of the keepers told 
me, that “ womenkind and such-like” could not dare 
to goabroad. From the lanterns a fine view is obtained 
of the Portland Race. 

The lighthouses were built to warn mariners of the 
dangerous neighbourhood, as well as to indicate the po- 
sition of Portland Bill, which juts into the sea immedi- 
ately beyond them. Proceeding forwards, the “ Holes,” 
“ Jack Russell’s Window,” and “ Large Hole Point,” 
successively claim attention. These are caverns worn by 
the waves in the face of the bare cliff. Many legendary 
tales of starving mariners and sea-born sprites are con- 
nected with these caverns. What the guides regard as 
the very lion of the island is nothing more than a cavern 
of unusual dimensions. In stormy weather the sea 
rushes violently into this cave, fills it, and finding an 
aperture at the upper end, rises for a moment in a co- 
lumnar form, then sinks into the abyss beneath, to be 
again and again tossed upwards, 


[To be continued.j 


ANECDOTES OF A BLIND PERSON. 


Ix a small village in one of the northern counties of 
England there resides a man of the name of Jygy 
Ws, Who at present is between thirty and forty years 
of age. When he was a little boy, he had the misfortune 
to become totally deprived of sight, though not before he 


had been a short period at school, where he had learned” 


a little of both reading and writing, being considered a 


child of remarkably quick parts. His yet who owned 
and occupied a small farm, both died about this time, 
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and their little blind son was received into the family of 
his paternal grandfather, where he continued to reside 
until he grew up to manhood. During this period no at- 
tempts were made to impart to him any useful know- 
ledge ; for m that part of the country there were then no 
institutions for the education of the blind. Such being 
the case, the only active employment he engaged in was 
that of lending a helping-hand wherever he could assist 

in the duties attendant upon the management of his 

grandfather’s farm. While a mere youth, he was con- 

sidered a sort of prodigy by his neighbeurs and acquaint- 

ances ; for he not only attempted many things that seemed 

far beyond the reach of persons labouring under the severe 

affliction with which he was visited, but he often actually 

succeeded where others failed who enjoyed the full pos- 

session of all their faculties. 

Amongst his youthful predilections was that ef music, 
and in this respect he was by no means singular; since 
it is generally remarked that the solace of sweet sounds 
has peculiar charms for most persons labouring under 
blindness. Accordingly a violin was procured for the 
poor boy, who without any aid or instructions soon made 
such proficiency in the musical art, that the name of J yyy 
Wee Was placed upon the already long list of “ blind 
fiddlers.” 

When he attained the age of twenty-one he came into 
the possession of the small farm that had belonged to his 
father ; and notwithstanding that his nearest and best 
friends advised him to rent it out to some one, and live 
upon the proceeds (limited as they necessarily must be), 
and not incommode and trouble himself with its manage- 
ment,—he unfortunately was deaf to good advice, and 
actually entered upon his gg at the term subse- 
quent to his coming of age. Although, as has already 
been observed, he was remarkably active and intelligent 
for a person in his melancholy condition (for the loss of 
sight under all circumstances places a person in a melan- 
choly condition), yet when he took upon himself the man- 
agement of his own farm it soon became apparent that 
he would have farmed better, and more profitably, had he 
possessed his eyesight. Several of his performances were, 
nevertheless, quite marvellous,—for with a pair of steady 
horses he was able to make pretty good work as a plough- 
man, and it was not unusual to see him driving his cart 
to mill or market. But his labours were not confined to 
the ploughing and tilling of his ground ; for in the time 
of harvest he might be seen mowing his grass, or with 
a sickle cutting down his oats and barley. Shortly af- 
ter he commenced farming on his own account he entered 
into the marriage state ; and at the present time he is the 
father of a family. But although he became possessed 
of a helpmate, his pecuniary prospects were far from im- 
proving ; yet before he became irretrievably involved in 
difficulties, he gave up farming to those who could better 
see how to manage it. Having disposed of his property, 
he then rented a small house that stood by the side of the 
high-road leading through the village; and being bent 
upon doing something for a livelihood, he procured a 
license under the (then) receutly-passed act for retailing 
beer upon the premises, and accordingly opened a beer- 
shop. But as the remote and out-of-the-way situation of 
the village precluded the possibility of his doing much 
business in that line, he turned his attention to dealing in 
horses (for which he had always shown an inclination), 
and frequented the fairs and markets all through the 
country. His friends attempted to dissuade him from 
enilasking in a business that obviously required the pos- 
session of all the senses—and particularly that of seeing ; 
but their remonstrances were again ineffectual. It must 
be admitted, however, that he was more of an adept than 
his friends had imagined; for on many occasions he 
would return from the markets with a more valuable horse 
than he had set out with—besides a few extra sovereigns 
in his purse, which he had realized vy his various trad- 
ings and exchangings. It was very remarkable, too, that 
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in all his dealings and traffickings amon ee never 
‘met wit Eayhectadeht wir was Bp cite rib of the 
=“ mm @ momey.s bh ane 
ot among the least surprising feats of “ Blind J,..»,” 
(as his neighbours and acquaintances familiarly called 
him), were the adroitness and accuracy, displayed by him 
in finding out the bye-roads, gates, and dim paths leading 
to many of the secluded farm-houses in the mountainous 
and thinly-inhabited district where he resided. The 
writer of this article, who knew him in his infancy, and 
still knows him well, has many times-had the curiosity 
to watch his motions when travelling through the lanes 
and meadows; and the result has always been an in- 
creased astonishment ‘at the accuracy with which “the 
sightless equestrian would quit the main road,—force his 
horse up to some gate he wished to open,—unlatch the 
gate with apparent facility,—and then continue his route 
amongst the various turmngs and windings, until he ar- 
rived at the door’ of the farm-house he was intending to 
visit. All this would: have been the less sutprising had 
he been mounted upon some old and staid animal to which 
the lanes and paths were’mostly familiar; but'this by no 
means was the case, since, from his constant dealings in 
horses, he rarely made “two excursions withthe :same 
animal. He was likewise noted for the breaking-in of 
young horses ;-not only on his own account, but for any 
of his neighbours that chose to | him «in this way ; 
and what <is ‘very extraordinary, he never ‘met with the 
slightest accident to« himself or: the horses under “his 
charge; ‘nor failed in subduimg the most vicious tempers,’ 
nor of rendering them as ‘tractable and ‘gentle as ‘it: was 
possible for them to: become. Mla RR Poe 
Notwithstanding that he had calculaterl upon consider- 
able profits from his beer-retailing establishment; as well’ 
as something in addition from his trading in horses, yet 
he could not hide from himself the disagreeable certainty 
that he was yearly becoming poorer and*more narrowed 
in his citeumstances. | He therefore came to the resolu- 
tion of making the most of his musical talents ;° so that 
that which had hitherto ‘been practised as an amusement 
should henceforward become a source of emolument. 
Such being his:determination, it soon became blazoned 
abroad that “ Bld J,,,” would ‘feel much obliged to 
the inn and. public-house’ keepers inthe surrounding 
country-towns and:villages, if they would patronise him 


at the fairs, danées, and. merry-makings; and ‘as his 
name was already: Anaeasltly known throughout an ex- 
tensive range of country, not so much. for his’ fiddling’ as 
for various other wonderful achievements as a blind per- 
son, he soon had the satisfaction of finding himself rank- 
ing with the most popular of the ambulatory fiddlers 
frequenting any of the neighbouring districts ; so that 
the money he made in his new calling, added to his other 
small items of income, seemed to bid fair towards ensur- 
ing for himself and family a comfortable subsistence. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics in J,4, 
Waeees Was the uncommon retentiveness of his memory. 
This has already been partly exemplified in the manner 
he was able to ride through the country, from hamlet to 
hamlet, and: from house to house, alone and unassisted : 
but after he became a professional attendant at the. fairs 
and. merry-makings’as a fiddler, many more individuals 
had opportunities of observing this wonderful tenacity of 
memory ; for a voice that he had once heard he never 
forgot ; and being (principally in consideration of his be- 
reavement) a } favourite, most of the young men 
{and many of the maidens too) used to make kind in- 
quiries after his health, on which occasions he invariably 
asked their names, and never afterwards forgot them, no 
matter where or under what circumstances they chanced 
to meet. 

In many parts of the north the ancient custom of itine- 
rant musicians ene me roe the country a little before 
Christmas commences is still kept up. . They journey 
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doors or the of thé rural dwellin 

by name the'several members of eath ; and Wish- 
ing them a “ good night,” or a“ good morning,” as ‘the 
ease may happen to be- In this way they continue these 
nocturnal visits until Christmas -begins;, when laying 
aside their instruments, they perform the same journey by 
day, when it is expected that every householder-will-con- 
tribute his mite ; for it would be considered un ble 
to refuse a trifle to the “ poor thwaites,” as these itinerant 
minstrels are called. When the subject of these remarks 
had become a professional performer at the fairs, &c., he 
undertook to traverse by night a ‘wide and wild district, 
for the part of the country wherein he resided was moun- 
tainous and scantily inhabited. Being a total stranger 
to many of the fell-side farm-houses, he considered it 
necessary to have a companion in these nightly excursions, 
with whom he to divide whatever money they 
should collect at the end of the season, although his guide 
happened to be non-musical. The season was a remark- 
ably severe one, arid the musician and his conductor were 
frequently exposed to severe frosts and.storms of drifting 
snow. One night, when "the frost was mofe intense than 
usual, and when the poor fellows were near the extreme 
‘limits of their ape ary igs Bryer’ or five miles 
‘from home, they reached the side of .a rather small but 
id stream, across which they had to find their way by 


n yof a score of :prett Jarge but somewhat irregular 


pring: = Itw de’s'\duty to venture over 

first, and ‘explain to- s superior if there were 
a or. fa liar diffi Coan hath thceicinn 
tothe ied bya Img a sot a der 
: , aided by a long and; stout ' staff, to 
| pass over. © Pipréared, hodnbvetr, er the ‘night in ques- 
tion; that moe: had neglected 'to inform 3... Wises, 
that the ‘surface of. one of the stepping-stones was in- 
crusted with slippery ice, and the consequeti¢e* was that 
the unsuspecting and courageous fiddler, having fearlessly 
placed his foot upon the treacherous stone, off it slid be- 
fore he had time to recover the false’ step, and thénext 
moment he found himself.plunging“in the rapid ‘current. 
His presence of mind, however, did not’ forsake hii ; for 
although, he momentarily lost his footing, he managed to 
hold his violin high above the surface of the half-frozen 
river. This little adventure ora had: the effect of 
preventing him from completing his ordinary circuit that 
night—or, rather, morning ; for having lost his hat in his 
anxiety to save his fiddle, and being thoroughly drenched, 
he found it necessary to hurry homewards by the nearest 
ry in order to escape from the ill effects of the intense 
cold. 

But this little misadventure was far from cooling his 
musical ardour ; since about the same hour on the might 
following he was at the identical same place, and fording 
the treacherous y379 Pope But on this occasion 
he was alone; for as his companion had neglected his 
duty in making him acquainted with the difficulty on the 
previous night, he had given him to understand that for 
the future he should dispense with his attendance. After 
this occurrence took place, = ee con- 
tinued to perform his nightl and journeys 
alone ; and which he andertcok Sor several ‘neeutiag 
winters ;—and respecting which he has often been heard 
to declare, that upon the whole he was much better off 
without a companion ; for having so many rude stiles 
and fences without stiles to climb over, he found there 
was a considerable saving of time when not incommoded 
by a useless attendant. 








*4* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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